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RACIAL ISSUES IN NATIONAL POLITICS 


HE TENSE struggle over segregation in the South has 

pushed the explosive issue of race relations into the 
political spotlight, where it is likely to remain for the 
duration of the 1956 presidential campaign. Negro leaders, 
spurred by favorable Supreme Court decisions, are deter- 
mined to press toward their goal of “first-class citizenship” 
through political action. Southern political leaders are 
prepared to resist change in traditional race patterns of 
their area by all appropriate means. For Negro citizens 
and most southern whites, racial issues are paramount. 


For the Democratic party, the conflict presents a crucial 
test of its ability to reweld the cracking coalition of 
northern liberals and southern conservatives which was its 
strength during the 20 years of Democratic domination, 
1932-1952. Today the two factions—one dedicated to civil 
rights, the other to states’ rights—are ready to fight for 
control of the party at the Chicago presidential nominating 
convention in August. 


For the Republicans, the race issue is less disruptive 
but still has proved embarrassing. The administration is 
caught in a cross-fire of criticism over its civil rights 
policies. On the one hand it is urged to intervene in the 
South for protection of Negro rights; on the other, it is 
warned against any attempt at coercion of the white South 
on school segregation or other racial issues. 


PRESSURE ON PRESIDENT FOR FORCEFUL ACTION 


Ever since President Eisenhower early this year resumed 
the full duties of his office after his heart attack, he has 
been under pressure to take measures for enforcement of 
the Supreme Court’s school desegregation order of May 
1954 in the South. To date he has resisted all efforts to 
have him intervene directly in any local situation brought 
about by southern resistance to the Court’s ruling. 
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When a mob outside the University of Alabama threat- 
ened violence in protest against admission of a woman 
Negro student in February, the President said that, while 
he deplored “defiance of the law,”’ he would “avoid inter- 
ference” in the situation “as long as that state, [Alabama], 
from its governor on down, will do its best to straighten 
it out.”! Appeals for federal intervention on behalf of 
115 Negroes indicted in Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 21, on 
charges of having organized a boycott against the city bus 
system met similar response. The President reminded a 
press conference that the Negroes were charged under a 
state law banning boycotts. A request from Adam Clayton 
Powell, New York Negro congressman, that he consider 
federal action was referred to the Justice Department. 


All the President’s comments on southern resistance to 
the desegregation order have been conciliatory. He has 
said ? he is for both “moderation” and “progress” in carry- 
ing out the Court’s mandate. “Extremists on neither side 
are going to help this situation”; he relied on the good sense 
of Americans to solve the problem. He was sworn to up- 
hold the law, which included the Supreme Court decision, 


but he had no intention of coercing the South during its 
difficult period of adjustment. Those who opposed the 
decision were not defying the law but simply exercising 
their right to express “their belief that the Court was in 
error.” 


PROPOSALS FOR EASING TENSION IN THE SOUTH 


In his State of the Union message, Jan. 5, the President 
expressed concern over reports that “in some localities .. . 
Negro citizens are being deprived of their right to vote and 
are ... being subjected to unwarranted economic pres- 
sures.”” He recommended that Congress establish a bi- 
partisan commission to examine such allegations and prom- 
ised for later submission a specific program by which the 
government, “within the area of federal responsibility,” 
might deal with civil rights abuses. Sen. Richard B. Russell 
(D-Ga.) condemned the proposal for a commission as 
“cheap politics at its worst” and “part of a campaign to 
villify the South.” Rep. Powell said it constituted “sheer 
buck-passing,”’ because the Executive Branch already had 
power to investigate civil rights cases. 


1 Press conference statement, Feb. 8, 1956. 
2 At press conferences Mar. 14 and 21, 1956. 
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Meanwhile there were proposals that the President call a 
special conference to deal with the race ferment in the 
South. This suggestion was first put forward by Adlai 
Stevenson, 1952 Democratic presidential nominee, who sug- 
gested, Feb. 27, that southern white and Negro leaders be 
summoned to Washington “to explore ways and means of 
allaying . . . rising tensions.” The Stevenson proposal 
was endorsed by liberal Democrats and Negro leaders, who 
were joined on Mar. 27 by Sen. H. Alexander Smith of 
New Jersey, a prominent Eisenhower supporter in Con- 
gress. Smith feared that the race crisis would damage the 
country’s relations with other nations, possibly affecting 
“the whole problem of lasting peace.” 


A request for a different kind of conference on the race 
problem was sent to the White House on Mar. 22 by Gov. 
Leroy Collins of Florida. Speaking for a regional con- 
ference of government leaders and educators, Collins asked 
the President to summon southern governors to Washington 
so they could discuss with him the problems they faced as 
the result of the school desegregation order. ‘‘We are ex- 
periencing what well may become a serious deterioration of 


racial relations,” Collins wrote. “We desire an opportunity 
to convey to you... our sincere impressions of these cir- 
cumstances ... and feel that you and the Attorney General 

.. can be helpful . . . to all of the southern states, if you 
see and understand the problems with which we are con- 
fronted.” 


The President replied on Mar. 31 that he would consider 
calling such a meeting only if Congress failed to act on his 
proposal that it set up a commission of inquiry. He was 
“deeply cognizant of the difficult adjustments confronting 
some localities in complying with the school decision,” but 
trusted that “the responsibilities that lie primarily with 
state and local governments . . . may continue to be ac- 
cepted, understood and discharged by every official with an 
understanding of the deep human values which underlie 
this problem.” 


CONTROVERSY OVER CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


The administration’s long-awaited recommendations for 
civil rights legislation were sent to the Capitol, Apr. 9, by 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell. This program, if 
enacted into law, would: 
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Establish a six-man bipartisan commission on civil rights, ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to Senate confirmation, with sub- 
poena power to investigate allegations that the right to vote is 
being denied or “unwarranted economic pressure” is being brought 
against any citizen because of his race, color, religion or national 
origin. 

Create a new post of Assistant Attorney General in charge of a 
special civil rights division in the Justice Department to deal with 


the increasing number of civil rights cases coming before the lower 
federal courts. 


Permit federal prosecution of private individuals for intimidation 
of voters in any election involving federal office. 


Allow the Justice Department to seek federal court injunctions 
on behalf of persons deprived of civil rights. 


Permit a private citizen to go directly to a federal court with a 
denial-of-rights complaint and not require him to proceed first 
through state courts. 


Permit the Justice Department to bring civil suits against civil 
rights conspiracies, including the wearing of hoods for the purpose 
of depriving citizens of their rights. 


The administration’s proposals have been under attack 
since they were “leaked” in part to the press in late March. 
Gov. Marvin Griffin of Georgia said the President was ask- 
ing for “a special anti-segregation inquisition” and a “civil 
rights Gestapo” in the Justice Department. Sen. Russell 
again cried “cheap politics” and accused Brownell of having 


“perverted the office of Attorney General more than any 
man in history.” 


Liberal Democrats said that delay in presenting the 
administration program had stymied action in Congress; 
that if the President were really interested in civil rights 
legislation he would throw his support behind various bills 
that had already gone part way through the legislative mill. 
Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (D-Mo.) said the adminis- 
tration program covered “only a fraction of the protection 
already offered by the Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights,” of which he is chairman. “Let us hope,” he 
added, “that the fact of 1956 being an election year has not 
been the reason for this tardy gesture.” 


Bills introduced by northern Democrats duplicate much 
of the administration program and go far beyond it. A 
subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee reported 
to the full committee on Mar. 21 an omnibus bill by the 
committee chairman, Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), call- 
ing for (1) a presidential commission, a joint legislative 
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committee and a Justice Department division to deal with 
civil rights; (2) permission for citizens to file damage suits 
for denial of rights; (3) criminal penalties for interfer- 
ence with a citizen’s civil rights, including his right to vote 
and his right to equal use of common carriers. Virtually 
the same civil rights packet was approved in February by 
the Senate’s Constitutional Rights subcommittee. The chief 
obstacle to release of these bills for floor action is opposi- 
tion of southern members of the full Judiciary committees. 
An anti-lynching bill was tabled for the session by the 
House committee, Apr. 17, by vote of 14 to 13. 


Little hope for enactment of major civil rights bills at 
the 1956 session is held out in any quarter. Sen. William 
F. Knowland (R-Calif.), minority leader of the Senate, pre- 
dicted on Apr. 9 that Congress would act only on the 
President’s proposal for a civil rights commission and a 
special Justice Department division. Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.) is attempting to dampen the 
civil rights controversy by promoting a constitutional 
amendment to outlaw the poll tax. It is given a fair chance 
of favorable action by the Senate before adjournment.® 


A representative of the National Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People testified against the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment, Apr. 13, before a Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee. He said that amending the Constitution 
would involve a long-drawn-out fight; that a law passed by 
simple majorities would accomplish the purpose. 


BLOCKING OF BILLS WITH ANTI-SEGREGATION RIDERS 


The segregation issue has reduced chances that Congress 
will act finally at this session on legislation to provide 
federal funds for construction of public school buildings. 
Originally promoted by Democrats and later made a part 
of the President’s legislative program, the school bill has 
been hung up for nearly a year by threat of an anti- 
segregation rider. 


Rep. Powell last year proposed an amendment to with- 
hold funds from any district refusing to integrate its public 
schools. The amendment was voted down, 17-10, in the 
House Labor and Education Committee but Powell gave 

* Southern legislators do not oppose submission of such an amendment to the states. 
Among Democratic sponsors of the amendment are Holland and Smathers (Fla.), 


Ellender and Long (La.), McClellan and Fulbright (Ark.), Ervin and Scott (N.C.). 
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notice that he would offer it again when the bill reached 
the floor. Because a roll call on the Powell amendment 
would disclose a deep split in the Democratic ranks, and 
would invite a Senate filibuster if adopted, the school bill 
has been bottled up in the House Rules Committee. 


Soon after the present session convened in January, a 
group of Democratic representatives appealed to the Presi- 
dent to make a public statement that, if the bill were sent 
to him without the anti-segregation rider, he would see to 
it that no funds were allocated to any school system not 
complying with the Supreme Court requirement that “a 
prompt and reasonable start” be made toward integration. 
The request was frankly aimed at appeasing Powell, who 
had said he would withhold the amendment if its purpose 
could be achieved by other means. 


The President was not attracted by this device. A letter 
from a White House aide made public Feb. 16 stated that 
Eisenhower would not deny school funds to any district 
except under conditions laid down by Congress. The Negro 
legislator then said it was “mandatory” that he fight for 
his amendment. Hope for action on the bill was revived 
in mid-April when Speaker Rayburn told its backers that 
the Rules Committee would file a report in a few weeks and 
indicated that the Powell amendment might be defeated 
under procedure not calling for a record vote. 


Powell has sought in the past to place anti-segregation 
riders on all bills to which they have been applicable. Eisen- 
hower made a personal effort last year to persuade him 
to drop that strategy. In a letter dated June 21, the Presi- 
dent pointed out that no legislation with such a rider, how- 
ever meritorious, could penetrate the barrier of unlimited 
debate in the Senate, hence the offering of the amendment 
merely blocked badly needed legislation without advancing 
the cause of racial equality. Powell said he was “amazed 
and shocked that the President would be against such an 
amendment” because “in substance he [the President] is 
advocating the use of federal funds to defy the Supreme 
Court.” 4 





*The Powell threat at that time lay over both the schoo! bill and the administra- 
tion’s military reserve program. A Powell amendment prohibiting assignment of 
reserve personnel to National Guard units having policies of racial separation forced 
recommital of the reserve bill. A revised version, omitting reference to the National 
Guard, was ultimately adopted late in the 1955 session. 
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Threat of Race Issue to Democratic Unity 





EACH of the major parties pictures itself as the warmer 
friend to the Negro, although both have segments opposed 
to civil rights legislation of the type now advocated by 
northern liberals. The way in which the issue is put be- 
fore the voters in the coming campaign will depend to a 
large extent on what happens at the Democratic national 
convention. Should the Democrats write a platform ac- 
ceptable to the northern wing and pick a candidate with 
a strong pro-civil rights position, they could make a good 
case before the Negro voter, though possibly at the cost 
of southern defections. If they work out a compromise 
platform and nominate a ticket acceptable to the South, 
the G.O.P. would be in a position to make a strong bid for 
the big-city Negro vote. Southern leaders show little in- 
clination this year to switch their support to the Repub- 
lican ticket, but they have voiced threats of a third party 
split if things do not go their way. 


Efforts to preserve party harmony in an election year 
have proved no match for emotions released by the segre- 
gation controversy. The so-called Southern Manifesto, 
issued on Mar. 11, served notice on the party that southern 
Democrats in Congress will stand with their state and local 
officials in the fight to neutralize the Supreme Court’s de- 
segregation decision. A total of 101 members from 11 
states, including 19 senators, signed the “Declaration of 
Constitutional Principles,” pledging themselves to “use all 
lawful means to reverse the decision.’ ® 


The declaration said the Court had exercised “naked 
abuse of judicial power,” encroaching both on the powers 
of Congress to legislate and on “reserved rights of the 
states.” It charged that the Court had substituted “per- 
sonal political and social ideas for the established law of 
the land” and praised “the motives of those states which 
have declared the intention to resist forced integration by 
any lawful means.” 


Signers included several Democrats long identified with 
the liberal wing of the party, among them Sens. Lister Hill 





* Four Republican representatives from southern states were among the signers. 
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(Ala.), William J. Fulbright (Ark.), and John Sparkman 
(Ala.), the 1952 vice-presidential nominee. This group 
was credited with having softened the defiant tone of the 
original draft. Neither Senate Majority Leader Johnson 
nor House Speaker Sam Rayburn, both of Texas, was asked 
to join the protest because of their positions as leaders of 
all factions of the party. The two Tennessee senators— 
Albert Gore and Estes Kefauver—refused to attach their 
signatures, as did 24 representatives from southern states.*® 
All members of the delegations from seven states (Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Virginia) signed the manifesto. 


NORTH-SOUTH CLASHES OF DEMOCRATS IN CONGRESS 


The depth of feeling reflected by the manifesto had a 
sobering effect on liberal Democrats who rose in the Senate 
to rebuke the southern group.? They defended the high 
court but sought at the same time to placate the protestants. 
Sen. Humphrey (D-Minn.) said: “I am not here to ad- 
monish my [southern] colleagues’ but “to offer them the 
hand of friendship and helpfulness” in carrying out the 
court order. Sen. Morse (D-Ore.) said: “I regret that this 
declaration has been filed because [it] . . . will not bring 
about the unanimity of action we will need in order to help 
solve the school problem in the South.” The strongest 
reproach came from Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), who 
condemned the southern declaration as “a dark page in 
American history . . . subversive in its intent to under- 
mine the integrity of the judicial system.”” Northern Dem- 
ocrats considered issuing a manifesto of their own in sup- 
port of the Court’s action, but that project was dropped 
in the interests of party harmony. 


Question was raised whether the southern group would 
follow up the manifesto with specific bills to countermand 
the Court’s desegregation order. Because no concrete 
follow-up action has been taken, the manifesto is now re- 
garded as having been aimed principally to influence the 
Democratic convention rather than to promote pro-segre- 
gation legislation in Congress. Sen. John Stennis (D-Miss.) 


* Three North Carolina Democrats who refused to sign—Reps. Cooley, Chatham and 
Deane—are under attack on that ground in congressional primary campaigns 


7 The manifesto was read to the Senate by Sen. Walter F. George (D-Ga.) on Mar 
12, but was merely offered for the record in the House. 
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has said, however, that the southerners are “not bluffing’”’ ; 
that a constitutional amendment to cancel the desegrega- 
tion order may be put to the test before the session ends. 


The Democratic split was again pointed up in the Senate 
on Mar. 27 when votes were taken on a number of electoral 
reform amendments to the Constitution. Sen. Clifford Case 
(R-N.J.) proposed that the electoral vote of each state be 
based on the percentage of its citizens of voting age who 
cast ballots in the presidential election—a device that would 
reduce Democratic voting strength in the electoral college 
unless prompt steps were taken in the South to remove 
restrictions on Negro voting. The Case amendment was 
defeated, 66-20, but among those who voted for it were 10 
pro-civil rights Democrats. 


CIVIL RIGHTS STRUGGLES AT 1948-1952 CONVENTIONS 


Battles over racial questions at Democratic conventions 
are nothing new, but the issue promises to be hotter this 
year than at any time since Reconstruction. In Philadel- 
phia eight years ago, Sen. Humphrey, then Mayor of Min- 
neapolis, led the successful fight of liberal delegates for 
adoption of a strong civil rights plank, in the face of a 
southern threat of party rebellion. The Humphrey plank 
calling for federal action against lynching, abolition of the 
poll tax by statute, and a federal fair employment practices 
act was put in the platform by a margin of 69 votes— 
651144 to 58214. Twenty-nine state delegations voted 
against the plank but they were not able to prevent its 
adoption. 


The result was a walk-out of 35 Mississippi and Alabama 
delegates. At a rump convention in Birmingham, July 17, 
delegates from 13 states nominated Strom Thurmond, then 
governor of South Carolina, for President and Gov. Field- 
ing L. Wright of Mississippi for Vice President on a States’ 
Rights platform. Many political observers believed at the 
time that the split would be fatal to Democratic chances 
but the Truman-Barkley ticket won a majority of the elec- 
toral college, despite the loss of 39 votes to the States’ 
Righters. 


At the 1952 convention, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee sought to prevent a repetition of the 1948 desertions 


* Douglas (Ill.), Hennings (Mo.), Jackson (Wash.), Lehman (N.Y.), Magnuson 
(Wash.), Mansfield (Mont.), Morse (Ore.), Neely (W.Va.), Neuberger (Ore.), 
Pastore (R.I.). 
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with a rule to require that each delegation sign a pledge 
to “exert every honorable means” to get the names of the 
party’s presidential and vice-presidential nominees on the 
state ballots. Louisiana, South Carolina and Virginia dele- 
gates rejected this loyalty pledge, but the convention seated 
them anyway and later voted a weak stand on civil rights. 
But conciliation of the southern faction failed to achieve 
the desired party unity. Three southern governors who 
had been active in the convention fight came out for Eisen- 
hower and the G.O.P. carried four southern states: Florida, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 


Again this year southern Democrats are threatening a 
split-off on the race issue. Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D-La.) 
said on Apr. 8 that he believes an independent movement is 
likely if the convention picks a candidate unsatisfactory 
to the South. Gov. Alan Shivers of Texas, who led the 1952 
bolt to Eisenhower, had said earlier that the position he 
takes this year will depend “on the conditions, the nomi- 
nees, and the platforms.” 


Shivers is in a tussle with House Speaker Rayburn over 
the make-up of the Texas delegation, the outcome of which 
will have considerable bearing on the momentum of southern 
rebellion at the national convention. When Rayburn pro- 
posed Sen. Johnson as a favorite son candidate in a move 
designed to assure a “loyal” Texas delegation, Shivers 
accused him of a “cynical plot to take over the state con- 
vention.” Johnson announced on Apr. 10 that he was 
“available” and urged fellow Texans to pick a convention 
delegation that would “abide by the decision of the majority 

. and return to Texas to work for the election of the 
nominee.” The test will come at the state precinct con- 
ventions on May 5, which decide the make-up of delegations 
to the state convention called for May 22. 


SOUTHERN CAUTION ON SECESSION IN 1956 ELECTION 


South Carolina Democrats, in convention in late March, 
called for a show of southern unity on the race issue. A 
resolution urged other southern state conventions to join 
it in framing a states’ rights plank for presentation to 
the national convention, and recommended that the south- 
ern bloc meet after the national conclave to consider fur- 
ther action. 
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Under the simple majority rule in effect at Democratic 
conventions since 1936, southern delegations lack the veto 
power over party nominees they enjoyed under the earlier 
two-thirds rule. By forming a third party, however, the 
South might be able to deny a majority of the electoral vote 
to either the Democratic or the Republican presidential 
nominee and thus throw the election into the House of Rep- 
resentatives. There each state would have one vote and 
the bargaining position of the South would be much stronger 
than in the party convention. This was the goal of the 
States’ Righters in 1948, and it is the threat implied by 
South Carolina Democrats for 1956. Gov. George Bell 
Timmerman told the South Carolina convention on Mar. 24 
that a show of southern unity would demonstrate to Demo- 
cratic leaders in other parts of the country that “we wish 
to work out our problems within our own party if we can, 
but that we are determined to maintain our position on a 
matter so vitally important.” 


No other southern state convention has taken up the 
South Carolina proposal. Gov. Griffin of Georgia said in 
mid-April that his state, which gave the largest vote per- 
centage of any state to Stevenson in 1952, would have noth- 


ing to do with either the Republican party or any third 
party movement. “Georgia’s best hope lies within the 
Democratic party. We will fight for our position. . . within 
that party.” 


PRESIDENTIAL ASPIRANTS’ POSITIONS ON SEGREGATION 


Southern approval or disapproval of the various candi- 
dates for the Democratic presidential nomination hinges in 
large measure on what they have to say on segregation. 
Adlai Stevenson has won the support of numerous southern 
leaders, who would consider him a satisfactory “compro- 
mise” candidate. But he has lost ground with Negro voters 
because of his conciliatory statements on southern resist- 
ance to the Supreme Court’s desegregation order. 


Stevenson is basing his pre-convention campaign on an 
effort to present himself as a unifying figure who can align 
all warring factions of the party behind his candidacy. In 
an interview with M. L. St. John, political editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, Stevenson said on Apr. 4 that he was 
finding the role of party mediator more and more difficult, 
but that it was becoming increasingly important that this 
role be successfully carried out. It would be “a disaster if 
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the South should leave the Democratic party because of a 
civil rights dispute,” not only would the election this year 
be lost but the injury to the party would last “for years 
to come.” 


Stevenson offended Negroes when, in Los Angeles on 
Feb. 7, he said “we must proceed gradually” and suggested 
1963, centennial year of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, as the “target date” for complete integration of 
schools. He opposed denial of federal aid to segregated 
schools because “the greatest force for better race relations 
is to improve the schools” and “you should not cut off 
your nose to spite your face.” 


At a press conference in Portland five days later, Steven- 
son pleaded for removal of the segregation issue from 
politics to make possible “its orderly resolution without the 
emotional coloration of a presidential contest.” He said 
the Supreme Court had clearly recognized that “we cannot 
by the stroke of a pen reverse customs and traditions that 
are older than the Republic”; that “true integration re- 
quires a change in the hearts and minds of men.” 


While Stevenson preached moderation, Sen. Estes Kefau- 


ver in his primary campaigns was making a strong bid for 
Negro support. Announcing his candidacy in Washington 
on Dec. 16, the Tennessee senator came out for a federal 
anti-lynching law, and said it was high time that “thought- 
ful and intelligent people of both races” got together to 
implement the Supreme Court’s desegregation decision. 


Campaigning in Florida in early April, Kefauver appealed 
to the economic self-interest of the industrially expanding 
South to settle the segregation problem promptly and peace- 
fully. He described himself as a “20th century south- 
erner’” who regarded the Court’s decision as “the final 
word.” He did not believe that the “progressive, expand- 
ing South” would allow itself to be cut off from the rest 
of the nation as the penalty for resisting the desegregation 
order. ® 


Kefauver’s unpopularity with many political bosses and 
Stevenson’s weak showing in early primaries gave rise to 
much speculation on dark horse possibilities for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination. Should the pro-civil rights faction dom- 


*The gubernatorial campaign in Florida is dominated by the segregation issue. 
All five candidates for the Democratic nomination have pledged that they will work 
to keep the schools segregated. 
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inate the convention, Gov. Averell Harriman of New York 
would be in a strong position. Of all national Democratic 
figures, he has been the most outspoken in support of the 
Negro cause.!° Others have been more cautious in utter- 
ances on the race question. Sen. Stuart Symington (D- 
Mo.), who is regarded as a likely choice if the leading can- 
didates fall by the wayside, said on Mar. 4 that he sup- 
ported the Court order on segregation but realized that 
“people in the South and many areas of the North, too, have 
a very difficult problem of adjustment.” 


Rise of Negro Influence in Elections 


OUT OF A TOTAL Negro population of 16.6 million in the 
United States, approximately 10 million are of voting age, 
and of these perhaps six million live in places where they 
are as free to vote as any other citizen. These places in- 
clude virtually all communities of the North and in border 
states and some metroplitan centers of the South. 


Restrictions on Negro voting are most prevalent in south- 
ern rural counties where the Negro population is either in 
the majority or in close balance with the white. The 14th 
and 15th Amendments to the Constitution were devised 
specifically to confer citizenship on the Negro and to protect 
him against denial of the franchise, but neither amendment 
has been effective in areas where the white community has 
wished to bar Negroes from the polls. 


RESTRICTIONS ON NEGRO VOTING IN THE SOUTH 


During the Reconstruction period, 1865-1876, many white 
southerners were disfranchised and Negro voting was en- 
couraged; Negroes naturally favored the party which 
brought their emancipation. After withdrawal of federal 
troops from the South in 1877, Republican party influence 
declined and “at once there began the sad process of build- 
ing a new set of codes, unwritten laws and disciplines to 
enforce the subordination of the Negro.” '! By the turn 


In a radio interview, Feb. 7, Harriman demanded vigorous federal action against 
the barring of a Negro student from the University of Alabama and came out for a 
ban on federal funds for school districts sanctioning segregation. He charged Eisen- 
hower with taking the Alabama disorders “too lightly’ and condemned the failure of 
the Attorney General to “bring violators of the Supreme Court decision to justice.” 

“ Herbert Agar, The Price of Union (1950), p. 499. 
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of the century, the Negro was all but totally deprived of 
the franchise and the Republican party was virtually non- 
existent in southern states. 


In recent years, legal bars to Negro voting have fallen 
in many places. The Supreme Court in 1944 banned as 
unconstitutional the “white primary’’—that is, establish- 
ment of racial restrictions on voting in primaries which 
are tantamount to general elections in the one-party South. 
The poll tax has been abolished in most southern states. 
Even in the five states where it is still in force—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, Virginia—the tax is not now 
considered a serious obstacle to Negro voting. 


More effective are the rules still applied in many areas 
which require the applicant for registration to interpret 
satisfactorily passages from the state or federal constitu- 
tions. This test at times has prevented voting by unlet- 
tered whites as well as by Negroes. The chief deterrent 
to Negro voting in the South is economic or social pressure ; 
the Negro is simply given to understand that he will be 
better off if he does not present himself at the polls. 


Where the Negro does vote in the South, he usually marks 
his ballot for Democratic candidates. He has consistently 
supported senators like Hill and Sparkman, despite their 
pro-segregation positions, because they have favored wel- 
fare legislation which helps to improve the Negro’s eco- 
nomic and social status. Politically, the southern Negro 
is in a weak bargaining position. Development of a two- 
party system in the South would strengthen his power at 
the polls, especially in the large cities. 


NEGRO VOTE IN THE NORTH AS BALANCE OF POWER 


The really effective Negro vote is cast by the three to 
four million eligibles of the race who live in the North. 
Most of these colored citizens are concentrated in the large 
cities, which received large Negro migrations during the 
war. Because they reside in heavily populated states which 
have large representation in the electoral college, the big- 
city Negroes—if skillfully organized and strongly allied 
with other minorities holding similar views on civil rights 
—could exercise a balance of power in close elections.'” 


% Truman in 1948 carried three large states—California, Illinois and Ohio—by a 
margin of only one per cent of the popular vote. A few thousand votes on the other 


side in any two of these states would have thrown the choice of a President into the 
House of Representatives. 
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Northern Negroes tend to prize their voting rights. Roper 
polls in 1948 indicated that Negro voting efficiency in the 
North was on a par with the national average, while in 
1952 it actually exceeded the national average (60 per cent 
compared with 59 per cent). Louis Harris, in an analysis 
of Roper returns, observed: “The fact that Negroes... 
make it their business to vote is a key political fact. For 
it highlights the intense political feeling among Negroes 
in America today.” ™ 


Normally, low-income groups in the population make less 
use of the franchise than those better circumstanced, but 
Negro voting in the low-income brackets in 1952 was be- 
lieved to have doubled that of the whites. Harris points 
out that, as a group, Negroes took more advantage of their 
voting rights than did members of labor unions, northern 
farmers or housewives. 


TWENTY YEARS OF ALLEGIANCE TO DEMOCRATS 


Until the New Deal, the Negro vote was almost solidly 
Republican. Franklin D. Roosevelt swung the colored race 
to his side on two counts: his social welfare programs 


promised betterment for all low-income and minority groups, 
and under his leadership the Democratic party was able 
to present itself as the friend of Negro aspirations. 


Roosevelt himself never faced the Negro rights issue 
head on. An important factor in his success with the 
colored race was the unceasing activity of his wife, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, who openly advocated the Negro cause and in- 
vited Negro leaders to the White House. The race’s iden- 
tification of its interests with the Democratic party con- 
tinued and was even heightened during the administration 
of Harry Truman, who actively promoted a strong civil 
rights program, including a federal fair employment prac- 
tices act, in the face of strong southern opposition. 


By 1952, Negro allegiance was firmly attached to the 
Democratic party. The Roper polls indicated that 75 per 
cent of the Negro vote went for Stevenson because members 
of the colored race “had grown to believe that the Demo- 
cratic party was the battleground for civil rights, and 
their own political and economic betterment was deeply 
associated with federal legislation outlawing discrimina- 
tion in hiring.” 

" Louis Harris, Js There a Republican Majority? (1954), p. 152. 
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Masor Party APPEALS FOR NEGRO VOTES IN 1956 


Today the question is frequently raised whether Negro 
loyalty to the Democratic party has survived recent dis- 
plays of southern attachment to segregation. Republican 
strategy is being developed on the premise that Negro sup- 
port of the Democrats has been badly shaken and that 
Negro voters are impressed with concrete advances they 
have made during the Eisenhower administration. Mean- 
while continued prosperity has reduced the appeal of the 
Democrats as the “anti-depression” party." 


In a televised debate between the Democratic and Repub- 
lican national chairmen, Mar. 25, the G.O.P.’s Leonard Hall 
said more progress in civil rights had been made under 
Eisenhower than in the 20 years of Roosevelt and Truman, 
while Democratic Chairman Paul Butler reminded Negroes 
that the New and Fair Deals were “the golden era of 
human rights.” 


Among the specific benefits cited by the G.O.P. are com- 
pletion of racial integration in the Navy and in military 
post schools; establishment by the President in August 
1953 of a Government Contract Compliance Committee to 
prevent racial discrimination in hiring workers under fed- 
eral contracts; Eisenhower’s statement to the District of 
Columbia commissioners on May 18, 1954, that he wanted 
the nation’s capital to become a model for the nation in 
changing over from segregated to integrated schools. 


Chairman Butler on Mar. 5 denounced Republican claims 
of civil rights achievements as a “fraud upon the American 
people.” He charged that Eisenhower in his military career 
had supported racial segregation in the armed forces and 
he attacked Vice President Richard Nixon for claiming 
G.O.P. credit for the Supreme Court’s desegregation deci- 
sion because it was written by “a great Republican Chief 
Justice.” 


A telling Republican argument in party appeals to 
Negroes is that Democratic victory in the coming national 
election would assure continuation of southern segrega- 
tionists in key posts in Congress. In the present Congress, 
nine of the senators and 20 of the representatives who 


™% The Wall Street Journal reported, Apr. 14, that many Negroes were bolting the 
Democratic camp for the first time in two decades. “Spot checks with several hun- 
dred Negro voters in 10 big cities . . . show a significant minority has irrevocably 
decided to shift this year . . . Many more traditionally Democratic voters, still unde- 
cided, may well wind up in the Republican column.” 
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signed the Southern Manifesto hold chairmanships of im- 
portant committees. Negroes are most hostile to Missis- 
sippi’s James O. Eastland. As chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, he is in position both to obstruct civil 
rights legislation and to block appointments to the federal 
bench at a time when much of the Negro’s fight against 
segregation must be carried on in the federal courts. The 
G.O.P. is telling Negro voters that “A vote for the Demo- 
crats is a vote for Eastland.” 


Negro leaders now are urging members of their race to 
go to the polls this year in greater numbers than ever 
before and to consider first the positions of the parties and 
their candidates on civil rights. Rep. Charles C. Diggs, Jr. 
(D-Mich.), Negro congressman from Detroit, set out the 


dilemma that faces the Negro voter in a radio address, 
Mar. 15: 


The Democratic party has been the leader of democracy’s cause, 
but it is now subjected to legitimate criticism because of equivocat- 
ing actions of some of its present leaders. The Republican party 

. . is certainly not being creative in the field of civil rights and is 
not following through vigorously with the kind of leadership that 
the Executive Branch can follow; nor have their congressional re- 
sponsibilities been fulfilled . . . Those affected and concerned with 
civil rights should . . . withhold support from any individual candi- 
date, regardless of his party, who fails to take a positive stand on 
this vital issue. 


Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Colored People, recommended 
a different course, Apr. 12, when he advised Negroes to 
vote G.O.P. on the principle of party responsibility. The 
Democratic party, he said, was a “known devil’ and the 
Republican party a “suspected witch,” but in the end “the 
witch might just do better for us.” 


18 Clarence Mitchell, director of the Washington bureau of the N.A.A.C.P., referred 
to Eastland, Mar. 4, as “a stinking albatross” around the neck of the Democratic 
party and warned Democrats that they might have to “kiss our votes goodbye.” 
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